282                                LECTURE  VI.

The sky as Dyaus, or the illuminator.

Let us look at the origin and history of one other
god,' one of the oldest gods, not only of the Vedic
Aryans, but of the whole Aryan race, I mean the
Vedic Dyaus, the Greek Zezfc. Some scholars seem
still to doubt the existence of such a deity in the
Veda, and there is certainly no trace of Dyaus as a
god, nay, even as a masculine noun, in the later
literature of India. Dyaus has there become a fe-
minine, and means simply the sky. Now it has
always seemed to me one of the most wonderful
discoveries made by the students of the Veda that a
deity, which was known to have existed in Greece
as Zevs TTCIT??/), in Italy as Ju-piter, in the Edda as
Tyr, in German as Zio, and which we know ought
to have existed in Sanskrit also, but which did not
exist there, should suddenly have come to light in
these ancient hymns of the Veda. In the Veda
Dyaus occurs, not only as a masculine, but in that
close connection with pita, father, as Dyaushpit&,
which we find again in the Latin Jupiter. This
discovery of Dyaush-pita was like finding at last, by
means of a powerful telescope, the very star in the
very place of the heavens which we had fixed before
by calculation.

However, even in the Veda, Dyaus is already a
fading star. The meaning of the word is generally
given as sky, but its truer meaning would be 'the
bright or the shining one/ for it is derived from the
root div or dyu, to shine, to lighten; and it was
this activity of shining and illuminating the world
which was embodied in the name of Dyaus. Who